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THE HAELEIAN MANUSCRIPT 7334 AND REVISION 
OP THE CANTERBURY TALES. By John S. P. Tat- 
lock, Ph.D. London, for the Chaucer Society, 1909. 
Henry Bradshaw once said, "Books are to me living organ- 
isms, and I can only study them as such." And the written 
book, far more than the printed book, is a living organism, a 
human document, a record of that personal desire and personal 
error which is the most interesting thing in the world, whether 
it be embodied in a detective story, a criminal law-case, or the 
vagaries of a medieval copyist. There has been much said about 
the manuscripts of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales since Tyrwhitt 
constructed his text in 1775, and yet it is only in very recent 
years that we are beginning to feel the necessity for knowing 
the men behind the manuscripts, for judging anew the mass of 
autobiographic evidence which they have left intermingled with 
Chaucer's text. 

This paper of Professor Tatlock's is an important contribu- 
tion to such a judicial revision, and it may be hoped that the 
monograph is the first of a series. Of the two points to be 
worked out it deals fully with one, the peculiarities of Harley 
7334 and the question whether those peculiarities be unique; it 
deals less conclusively though very interestingly with the other, 
the question what is indicated by those peculiarities, — because 
we do not yet know if other scribes, say Gg and Ellesmere and 
Selden, show a similar mixture of betterment and error. 

Professor Tatlock divides his thirty-two pages into Passages 
in Favour of a Revision by Chaucer, Metrical Evidence, Other 
Passages Opposed to Revision by Chaucer, and General Evidence 
against Revision by Chaucer. From these chapter-headings it 
will be seen that Professor Tatlock's results oppose any re- 
touching of this manuscript or its immediate ancestor by Chau- 
cer's correcting hand. We have liked to think that the repeti- 
tions and echoes of himself with which Chaucer's verse abounds 
come perhaps from his reading and rereading of his own work 
in those periods of idleness between flooding productivity which 
must have been charcteristie of his temperament, periods in 
which it would have been natural to correct without system lines 
already written. But it is not in Harley 7334 that we are to 
find traces of such correction. The revisions here found are 
unique, but they are not primitive; they appeared at the earliest, 
says Professor Tatlock, in the third or fourth MS-generation. 
They indicate a man with a keen metrical ear and a slightly more 
modern pronunciation than the poet, a devoted student of Chau- 
cer, well-educated and intelligent, but somewhat pedantic and 
liable to lapses of attention and even good sense. The keen 
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metrical ear is interestingly shown in the Harley scribe's objec- 
tion to Chaucer's nine-syllabled lines; he revises them in over 
40 cases where they are retained by the eleven other MSS used 
in this part of the comparison. It is also remarkable that three- 
quarters of these Harleian corrections are in the first third of 
the poem; this fact strikes the present reviewer as the more 
curious because in the Parlement of Foules the manuscripts cease 
to diverge from one another after the first third of the poem. 
Is it to be expected that revisers, be they authors or correctors, 
will work with vigor for just about that much of a known task ? 
The paper leaves us expectant, and with food for specula- 
tion. If the long-admired Harley 7334 be denied any share in 
the establishment of the Chaucerian text, or "used, if at all, 
only with the greatest suspicion", if the Ellesmere and its allies 
are to "lie under strong suspicion of having been re-edited by 
another than Chaucer", if the Gg scribe is to be regarded with 
even more distrust than the Harley copyist — whither go we for 
our text of Chaucer? The only large class of manuscripts re- 
maining is that burdened with spurious additions to its Links 
and distorted by false arrangement. Will it ultimately appear 
that this class, which it has been suggested is the eldest in its 
type and perhaps "pirated" without the poet's knowledge, con- 
tains a text of the Tales more nearly truthful in intention than 
is the work of intelligent revisers a decade later? 

Eleanor Peescott Hammond. 



THE ETEENAL VALUES. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston 

and New York. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1909. $2.50 net. 

Pp. XV, 436. 

This work is a translation and revision of the same author's 
'Philosophic der Werte', its general point of view is already par- 
tially revealed in his 'Psychology and Life' and other works, and 
his treatment of esthetic values is foreshadowed in his 'Prin- 
ciples of Art Education'. 

The book presents a system of philosophy in terms of value 
rather than of the real or the true in the narrower sense. Fur- 
ther, its point of view is that of absolutism, idealism, and vol- 
untarism. It opposes all pragmatism, naturalism, scepticism and 
relativistic philosophy. 

Values are grounded in the active, dynamic aspect of our 
nature, which is regarded as the essential factor in all experi- 
ence. The will creates values as necessary postulates. The 
author is not interested, save as a critic, in relative or empirical 



